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CURIOSITY. 
j We have more than once alluded to having traced 
| an essayist through various London periodicals, who 
gees the signature of M. His writings are apparently 
thrown off without an effort, but must have cost him an 
 jafinite deal of thoughtful observation; they are strong- 
ly marked by satire and point, end extremely ultra and 
| gevere in their strictures. We have marked a number 
~ jm yarious periodicals, and shall occasionally present 
specimens in this Journal of what we take to be a very 
_ gare and pungent talent. In the following article, the 
yeader will be particularly struck with the remarks on 
the curiosity” of judges and lord chancellors, and will 
not fail to discover that the humour consists in placing 
common things in a new light, and making them ludi- 
. ¢rous; “‘a straining of the imagination produces a play 
of ideas, exciting hearty laughter.” 
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|. “ A-pretty general. belief is entertained, that curiosity is 









> ,All my experience goes in the other direction.”—Hall’s South 


J m3, } visit.in Peal Pry ; aid while otering the 
in ary 


merits of the great actor, have not likewise indulged in 
a triamphant comparison between themselves and the 
curious impertinent, whose anxiety in other people’s 
concerns brings him into so many scrapes. This is very 
amusing; but it is very unjust. The desire of know- 
ledge is an innate principle of human nature; and we 
are all more or less affected with the weakness (if weak- 


= Setrongest in the rudest and least cultivated stages of society. | 


American Voyage. | 
There are few of my readers, I presume, who have! 


tribute of inextinguishable laughter to the! 





ness it be) of which Paul is so illustrious an ‘example. 
“@ ‘Bat is not knowledge, as Lord Bacon, and the prospec. | 
# tus of every new magazine informs us, power; and is 

not power a rational object of desire? The distinction 
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curiosity is“altogether untenable. No one is curious 
about that which does not interest him; and that is a 
pdint upon which every man’ should be left his own 
i judge. Curiosity, however directed, is still curiosity ; 
i and to be curious, no matter about what, is to be moved | 

s by the same passion which led Newton to the discovery | 

= of gravitation, and enabled Franklin to disarm Jove of 

“- his thunders. In what did La Place, taking measure of 

a a comet, as it wandered in the extreme bounds of space, 

a differ from Socrates, calculating the length of a flea’s 

BH  hop? or in what does a member of the Linnean Society 

= oe ping into the secrets of cryptogamic lore, exceed 
, eeping Tom of Coventry? Homer has made it a mat- 
- tér of boast, concerning Calchas, that he knew the past, 
present, and future; and if this was the case, it is evi- 
dent that he must have troubled himself with a vast 
many things which did not concern him, and myst have 
: indulged in as much idle curiosity as the arrantest Paul 
wd Pry in Christendom. All the curious are alike entitled 
a to take rank as philosophers; and none of them are 
_< “3 More in earnest in their desire for the welfare of the 
Wy = «*Pecies, than those investigators of family secrets who 
are so much the subjects of censure with the crowd. 
77. § hat, at the same time, can be more noble than the 
3 scope of their enquiries? To have thoroughly studied 
any one subject, is sufficient praise to ordinary intel- 
ts; but the curious in common life embrace nothing 
Jess than-the whole field of rfiorals. Their expansive 
omnthy, which interests them in matters by which 
y can sustain no personal loss, nor obtain any per- 
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which is so foolishly set up between laudable and idle ‘instance of similar injunctions against an indulgence of 
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sonal advantage, is highly commendable. An incurivus 
mortal is, guoad hoc, necessarily selfish. He reads your 
name ¥i the papers, intent-upon bis own affairs, and 
pauses not to enquire whether it stands recorded in the 
births, marriages, or deaths; whereas the curious man 
is not only diligent in discriminating these particulars, 
but he is miserable until he learns the colour of your 
child’s eyes, the marriage portion of your bride, or whe- 
ther you have been buried in woollen, or have paid the 
tax. The love of fame, so dear to us all, is but the de- 
sire of occupying mankind. How valuable then is a 
curious neighbour! With his aid, you are at least sure 
of one friend whoseghoughts are never absent from you, 
and who does his endeavour to make your sayings and 
doings as widely known as possible. When thus pro- 
vided, you have the consolation of knowing that your 
most insignificant action is not wholly unobserved, nor 
your least quality unestimated. The English have de- 
servedly acquired the reputation of being a thinking 
nation, yet they are a pre-eminently curious people ; 
mixing themselves with the affairs of the most distant 
countries, and seeing every thing that is to be seen, 
wherever they go. We all remember when the élite 
of the land spent whole mornings in the street in expec- 
tation of the avatars of old Blucher, and watching the 
motions of the Emperor of Russia. Recently, too, hun- 
dreds put themselves in danger of being crushed to 
death, in order that they might see the Duke of York’s 
funeral. Nay, there is not a single spectacle, from a 
curonation to a puppet-show, from a burning mountain 
to a boxing-match, that does not congregate around it 
tts moetuetEmglish spectators. No onc; thei, with a 
grain of patriotism, will dare to speak lightly ofcuri- 
osity! I am not ignorant that this passion has been 
blamed on very high authority, or that Lot’s wife is a 
melancholy monument of the salt itch for its indulgence. 
Poor Mrs. Bluebeard also very narrowly escaped paying 
with her head for peeping; and Psyche’s misadventures 
have been sung in all languages. But I must beg tog 
observe on these cases, that the punishment was more 
directed against the disobedience of the parties, than 
against their thirst for knowledge; which in itself would 
not only have been commendable, but very natural too. 
Indeed it cannot be overlooked, that in every recorded 


this passion, from Eve to Orpheus, and from Orpheus to 
the aforesaid Mrs. Bluebeard, it has uniformly occurred, 
that a command has been broken; which proves to de- 
monstration how irresistible is this propensity to prying. 
If curiosity be reajjy an heinous offence, God help Bel- 
zoni and Dr. Young, who cou!d not even let the Pha- 
raohs sleep quietly in their graves; and God help all 
residents in ‘country towns, where curiosity is ever the 
reigning epidemic. A curious man is necessarily en- 
dowed with many virtues; or at least, his curiosity 
stands him in the place of them. Industry and perse- 
verance he must possess in the highest degree. There 
is no stone which a truly curious person will leave un- 
turned, in order to obtain a bit of intelligence. Queen 
Sheba performed a tedious pilgrimage merely to get a 
sight of King Solomon. Acton encountered a cruel 
death to learn what sort of stuff a goddess was made of; 
or probably to ascertain whether she was as great a” 
prude as she pretended. One woman jammed herself 
into a clock-case to surprise the secrets of the Free- 
masons. What a world 66 intrigue will a truly curious 
man bring to bear, for the purpose of knowing the con- 
tents of your butcher's tray, of learning what news the 
postman brought you this morning, or of discovering 
whether you dine at home or abroad. Another quality 
essential to the curious man is courage. As all the 
world have something to conceal, all the world have 
their hands set against him who would penetrate their 
secret; and kickings and cuffings innumerable are the 
reward of that patriotism, which would make itself a 





substitute for Momus’s window in the human 
breast. The melancholy fate of the benevolent chamber- 
lain Polonius, who took such a kind-hearted interest 
the affairs of his employer, is too notorioas to er 
upon. . Many a curiqus has been lost by a wou 
inflictéd through a key-hole; and a friend of my own 
family was materially damaged in her left ear by an 
explosion of gunpowder, that blew the handle of the lock 
into its “ porches.” The same lady nearly. perished of 
a mortification on her great toe, occasioned by a rat- 
trap, which her maid Susan set on the garret-stairs, to 
cure her of the habit of listening at her bed-room door. 
Twice, moreover, was she taken to the police-office, on 
suspicion of burglary, for ‘having mounted a ladder’ 
against her neighbour’s window ;" she ascended 
with the intention of stealing nothing from him, but the 
secret whether he slept in his own bed or another’s: 
and she narrowly escaped a conviction at the suit of the 
post-office, for possessing herself of letters which did not 
belong to her. From all this we may conclude, that he 
who desires to sleep in a whole skin should not be of too 
prying a disposition. Curiosity, moreover, is nothi 
unless accompanied by forbearance. Listeners, it is 
said, seldom hear much good of themselves; and it often 
costs the curious immense efforts of face and of temper 
to conceal the knowledge they have surreptitiously ob. 
tained of other people’s opinions to their disadvantage, 
Nor is intellectual endowment less n than moral 
excellence to the gratification of this propensity. _ It is 
not alone by the employment of the senses that we can 
arrive at a knowledge of hidden truths, It is by a 


ing the most of fights that transpire in spite of caution, 
that the curivus are enabled to.form inductions which 
lead to the most recondite truths. Whoever has read 
Monk Lewis's pretty story of “ My uncle’s garret-win- 
dow,” will at once feel the value of this sort of talent. 
By the ingenious exercise of inductional acumen, the 
hero of this tale was enabled, in the confinement of the 
above-mentioned observations, to evolve a complicated 
intrigue from the scanty yet indubitable indications of 
what was passing in the opposite house. 

But to put the intrinsic excellence of curiosity in its 
true light, it is right to mention the various persons in 
high station and character with whom its practice is — 
ex officio. Perhaps the most curious persons on the face 
of the earth are the going judges of assize, who interest , 
themselves in all the concerns of a county, where they are 
entire strangers. They will spend the whole mornings 
in scrutinising the little traits of character of the veriest 
canaille, asking the most perplexing and impertinent 
uestions, with a gravity that is not to be disturbed. ” 
So far, indeed, do they carry the matter, that, not con- 
tented with their own enquiries, they do not scruple te 
seize upon twelve eh an individdals, whom | 
forcibly detain from their own ayer ions, wit 
no other view than to obtain their opi the subj 
in dispute. The consequence of this curiosity is to 
many innocent persons in the most tryirg situations; 
and not unfrequently it has been known to be the death 
of the subjects whom gay Bem submitted to so cruel 
hand harassing a process. Neither are the members of 
the legislature behbind-hand with the judges in a pryi 
disposition. They are in the daily Habit of forming 
themselves into committees, for the sole purpose of in- 
stitating the most provoking enquiries into other per- 
sons faire. One day they will have a list of fees you 
take in your office; another-they insist upon .knowing 
how many promissory notes you have issued ; and then 
again, they must be informed at what price you sold 
your wheat! There are cases in which their curivsity 
will descend w as a yard of ribbon, or @ pint of port; 
and if you feel that they are indiscreet in their enquiries, 
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and refuse to.part with your secret, they will set a man 





quickness ia sgiziig upon hints, sonnet tally ¢ ; “Sy gi 
quadrating many insignificant particulars, atid pe ad Sa eie 
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with-a black rod upon you, whose insinuating manners 
and persevering attentiuns will soon inveigle you into 
changing your opinion. There are several members of 
the honourable body who seem to take a pride and a plea- 
sure in asking questions of the most disagreeable nature 
of his majesty’s ministers: who in return exert all their 
ingenuity in baulking their curiosity, either by a direct 
refusal of the information sought, or by studiously 
framing their replies so as to be as little luminous as 
sible. For a similar reason, the ministers have, by 
os practice, rendered the king’s speeches the mocels 
of cryptology—the very choicest specimens of the anti- 
didactic. ‘The best qualities, as we all know, are the 
most liable to become mischievous by abuse; nor can 
we blame the ministers for these efforts at keeping their 
own counsel. ‘T'o what end are they of the privy coun- 
ail, if they are placed at the mercy of every impitoyable 
uestionist? Notwithstanding, therefore, they are thus 
hard upon the indiscreet curiosity of others, it is by no 
means surprising that they should themselves indulge 
toa great extent their spirit of enquiry. Witness the 
large sums annually expended in secret-service money, 
hoth at home and abroad; for the most part distributed 
among the honourable class of persons called spies, whose 
services consist in a well-organised system of tale-bear- 
ing. In the foreign cabinets on the continent, curiosity 
if carried so far, that almost in every house one or more 
of these persons are employed for reporting every thing 
that is said or done within its walls; while to every 
post-office is attached a separate department, exclusively 
aceupied with the art of counterfeiting seals, and open- 
ing the letters of the unsuspicious correspondents. Even 
this, in many cases, does not suffice to meet the unvan- 
quishable prying of the great man, who does not scruple, 
when his curiosity is strongly excited, to piquet a man 
for half an hour, or to flog him within an inch of his 
life, or dislocate his limbs, in order to extort from him 
some secret bit of intelligence with which he is not dis- 
posed to part. This is, to say the truth, an intensity of 
the passion which it is rather difficult to justify, not only 
on account of its cruelty, but of the danger of error it 
must occasion. But since so many sad and learned men, 
of the highest respectability and the greatest office, have 
not disdained to adopt such practices, it would be no- 
thing less than arrogance to openly and directly censure 
it. You will feel the full force, reader, of this argumen- 
tum ad verecundiam ! 


Another set of public functionaries, of whom curiosi- 
ty may be predicated in the highest degree, are the 
very respectable officers of his majesty’s customs and 
excise. It would, however, be extremely unfair to blame 
the indiscreet curiosity of subaltern characters, when 
we find even the lord chancellor himself openly indulg- 
ing in the same propensity. The chancellor, perhaps, 
is the most curious person in his majesty’s dominions. 
His whole time is scarcely sufficient to read the answers 
to questiuns which he is perpetually putting to the right 
and left, in season and out of season, to all persons who 
are unfortunate enough to come within the sphere of his 
activity. Nay, so inveterate is this habit, that he will 
permit any man that likes to supply him with interro- 
gatories, for the mere pleasure of forcing the poor devil 
who is submitted to this torture, to put his answer into 
court—an amiable weakness, of which the cruelest ad- 
vantage is often taken, by putting questions at once per- 
sonal, offensive, and groundless, at war with common 
sense, truth, and decency; and this, too, to individuals 
who have no more to do with the chancellor than with 
the great Mogul. Indeed there are not wanting roguish 
attorneys who ask such questions for the sole purpose of 
swelling the costs, to the ruin of the miserable respond- 
ent. One of the occupations of this great officer is lis- 
tening to the details of private life; enquiring whether 
people read improper books; whether they teach their 
offepring their catechism, or the child’s guide to the gal- 
lows, and the like; and if any one has a choice bit of 
scandal to tell, how one man kissed another man’s wife, 
or how a lady disguised herself in her maid’s clothes, he 
has nothing to do but to dress it up for the court of 
chancery, where he will find a ready market. Although 
up to the eyes in business, and unable to stir from the 
multiplicity of his engagements, the excellent and insa- 
tiably curious chancellor will sit, day after day, to hear 
whatever any body will take the trouble to tell him ; and 
if not voluntarily supplied, will ask for more news. One 
day, in a very grave and tedious cause, a certain lord 

eellor, who shall be nameless, turned round sudden- 

ly upon one of the parties, and asked him what money 
he had in his. breeches pocket ; und pms aa the poor 
fellow began counting his shillings and sixpences, his 
ieces, and his two or three odd francs, left after 

ee dete travel, thinking thereby that he was for- 
-warding his cause. But it turned out that the judge, 
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like Jeremy Diddler, “only asked out of curiosity.” 
There is no department in life to which the chancellor’s 
curiosity does not extend. He dabbles in medicine, and 
is especially inquisitive in the treatment of insanity. He 
is a critic in literature, and will let no book be printed, 
till he has asked whether it does not contain any smut, 
or other heterodox matter. He is-likewise a great judge 
of music, and will often enquire whether a fiddler stole 
the music of a song, or got it all out of his own head. He 
is also a furious theologian, and can scarcely admit a 
man to the office of a door-keeper or a candle-snuffer, 
who cannot satisfy him as to his knowledge of the thirty- 
nine articles. But of all things, he is most curious con- 
cerning the accounts of bankrupis. So delighted indeed 
is he with this subject, that nothing can induce him to 
abandon it, let who will wait, while he indulges the pro- 
pensity. 

The chancellor of the exchequer is another asker of 
impertinent questions, who keeps curiosity in counte- 
nance by his practices. He cannot pass a houve with- 
out stopping to count its windows. He is constantly en- 
quiring how many servants his friends keep ; how many 
carriages and dogs, and whether they are single or mar- 
ried. So frankly does he indulge in these investigations, 
that he openly keeps in every parish one or more ser- 
vants for the express purpose of procuring such informa- 
tion. He makes it a boast, that the proudest lord of the 
land cannot hire a pair of post-horses, or shoot a brace of 
partridges, without his knowledge. Once he took a frolic 
of ascertaining how many persons wore watches; at an- 
other time he counted the powdered heads, till every per- 
son got frightened, and combed out the farina, for fear 
of being shown up. Another time he was seized with a 
certain itch for knowing how much every man had to 
spend, and whether a man lived by begging, borrowing, 
or stealing. But as few people cared to answer this sort 
of questions, he found it, after a while, as well to refrain 
from putting them. Perhaps, too, the objection was the 
greater, because the chancellor of the exchequer is him- 
self the last person in the world to indulge other people’s 
curiosity in the like matter; and, when obliged to lay 
his affairs before the public, he takes special care so to 
confuse his accounts, that not one man in fifty can make 
out whether his income exceeds or falls short of his ex- 
penditure. 

But if I were to enumerate all the great and venerable 
personages who indulge in an extensive curiosity, I 
should never arrive at the end of my subject. Lawyers 
and physicians are eternal questionists ; the clergy are 
curious, especially on agricultural affairs; the first nobles 
in the land take in the “ John Bull” and the “ Age” to 
gratify the most prurient curi@sity. ‘The gentlemen of 
the stock exchange live only from one story to another, 
and are miserable if a “ great man’s butler looks grave,” 
without their knowing why. So general indeed is this 
passion, that one half of every Englishman’s time is speut 
in enquiring after the health of his acquaintance, and the 
rest in asking “what news?” There is a very respecta- 
ble knot of persons who go up and down the country, 
asking people their opinion of the pope’s infallibility, and 
what they think of the Virgin Mary; and when they do 
not get an answer to their mind, they fall to shouting 
“The church is in danger,” like a parcel of lunatics. 
Another set, equally respectable, are chiefly solicitous for 
your notions concerning the Apocalypse ; and to learn 
whether you read your Bible at all, or whether with or 
without note or comment. Then, again, a third set of} 
the curious are to be seen mounted upon Jamp-posts, and 
peeping into their neighbours’ windows, to learn whether 


they shave themselves, or employ a barber on a Sunday 


morning: and a fourth, who cannot find time to go to 
church, in their anxiety to know that their neighbours 
do not smoke pipes and drink ale in the time of divine 
service. In short, society may be considered as one 
great system of espionage ; and the business of every 
man is not only with the actions, but with the very 
thoughts of all his neighbours. In no respect does a 
mortal approach nearer to the gods, than in becoming 
a participator in their knowledge of these matters. And 
on this account the situation of kings is singularly en- 
viable, that they are always fond of gossip, and always 
have a plentiful supply waiting their attention. Na 

leon in his palace is said to have had a double set of 
spies watching each other ; and his greatest delight was 
to find out his friends in an intrigue. Whether this be 
true or not, I will not take upon myself to say; bat 
that it is at least ben trovate no one will doubt; for the 
trait is perfectly in keeping, right royal in all its parti- 
culars. It is, therefore, with extreme satisfaction that 
the philosopher must contemplate the progress of the 
new science of craniology, which may be taken as the 


gamester playing with marked ecards, He seee ity 
glance his antagonist’s game, and reads his most eect 
thoughts, transferred from the brain to its inte u 
In a short time, simulation and dissimulation wil), 
done away with, xs superfluous and unavailing ; and op, 
riosity will have a field for its indulgence, which nothin, 
but a revival of Louis the Fourteenth’s wig can shut opt 
and that is a resource too expensive for any but the 
great. In the mean time, nothing is wanting but the 
establishment of a royal society for the encou oa 
of the moral and social Periwinkles, the Tradescants gp 
ethical rarities; where papers may be read on all the’ 
departments of insignificant knowledge, and archives 
kept of all those little. matters, which memoir.writ 
overlook, and historians disclaim. The establish 
of such an institution would, besides other advan 
materially increase the consumption of tea and 
te the great benefit of the revenue, and the com 
the colonial interest. The president should be chow 
alternately from the two classes of saints and Slug. 
stockings ; as that of the other royal society used tobe, 
from the mathematicians and the naturalists: a maides 
lady in advanced life always huving a preference, 
certain portion of every sitting should be employed ig 
reading the satirical novels of the day, and determining 
with accuracy the personages intended to be hits ang 
to this end it would be convenient that an act of paris, 
ment were passed, to exempt the journals of the society 
from prosecutions for libel. The society should | 
have a right to copies of all parliamentary reports, apg 
to all returns ordered by the house. An annual lectus 
might be founded, for discovering the author of “Junigg#™ 
for detecting the individuality of the “Iron Mask *@ 
for recovering the lost ‘* Pleiad;” but, above all, one of 
more standing committees should be in constant 
ty, to register, digest, and comment upon the inn 
and asterisks of the London papers; to chronicle ¢ 
cons., and to preserve the annals of police offices, with 
the names of the parties in full. The establishment 
such a society would afford a fit occasion for renewing 
the attempt to dig down upon the centre of gravity; the 
management of the work being left to their superin. 
tendence. But it is unnecessary to enter into details; 
establish the society, and the instinct of prying would 
soon find a fit sphere for its activity. If it were ij 
fear of offending the no popery gentlemen, | should re. | 
commend the inquisition as a model to be observed 
its formation : bat as the “ church would be in danger,” | 
were such an establishment founded upon pqgybut 
truest protestant principles, I shall rather suggest that 
it be formed upon the plan and incorporated with, the” 
orthodox society for the suppression of vice. M. | 
New Monthly Magazine, — 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for Novemh 
contains an article to prove tbhut Southey isi 
disputably the author of that curious med 
“ The Doctor, &c.,” noticed at some length it} 
this Journal. A second edition has appeared. © 
The lover of severe critiques may consult with 
amusement a notice of * Norman Leslie,” @ 
Leigh Hunt’s London Journal of Dec. 19th. It] 
is very Caustic in its strictures, and we think not) 
without a show of reason. ' 
A late London Spectator declares, that M 
ryat’s * Three Cutters” is the pleasantest piee 
of reading the year has produced—as capital 
bit of comedy as has been written in our cet 
tury, with the addition of much that comedy doe 
not admit of. Aunuals in general are ¢ 
to be in a dying state in England. 


+ 
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A new work, called “ Chess for Beginners," 
by W. Lewis, who has already produced severa? 
works of merit on this royal game, is highly 
spoken of. 3 

Murray’s new edition of * Boswell’s Je 
son,” a very superb one, has been: comp! 


mn 


Works has made its appearance. : 
Mr. J. Sartain has laid on our table anot 





court moyen for arriving at a knowledge of all sorts of 
secrets. A man possessed of this science, is like a 


the Rev. John M'Dowell, D.D. It is a sf 


eases eetsnr 
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A third edition of Mrs. Jameson’s * Charae | 
teristics of Women’’ has been issued. a” 


The twentieth volume of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose” 


of his beautiful mezzotints, being the likeness. ol 
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cpiare, and finely executed. An opportunity is 
resented, by Mr. Sartain’s not expensive art, of 
rving likenesses of friends which we are 
happy to find is becoming quite common. It is 
* gn excellent plan for congregations who love 
their pastors to resort to this method of retain- 
ing a portrait. Mr. 8. both paints and engraves 
the picture, and is mostly very successful in 
ing the expression. » 
Paraneee of publication. —The Harpers have 
commenced a series of novels, each in one vo- 
jume, to be sold at the low price of fifty cents 
each. “ Rienzi’ is the first, and * One in a 
Thousand” the second, of this undertaking, pro- 
" pably originating in a little spirit of rivalry, by 
which the public will profit, and perhaps the 
ublishers lose. Literature is becoming so cheap, 
that the taste for it, which is rapidly diffusing it- 
self, has now ample food. It is pleasing to see 
good standard books, in good readable editions, 
also dropping occasionally from our American 
resses ; such we consider “* Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” which will be found in our list 
to-day, as well as the first voluine of Lord 
Byron’s Works, the first from a Philadelphia 
blisher and the second from New York, which 
we shall notice hereafter. Old Burton will, 
doubtless, be eagerly bought by all library com- 
panies who do not possess it already ; it was the 
only work, Dr. Johnson said, which took him 
out of his bed early in the morning. 

Geology.—Professor Hi. D. Rogers has again 
commenced his course of lectures on geology at 
the university. It is not too late to join the class, 
where we can promise a treat to all who attend. 

We have another well printed number of Mr. 
Fairfield’s Quarterly Magazine, which appears 
to be successful. 

Silk Culture.—A new treatise on the culture 
of silk, adapted to the soil and climate. of the 
United States, by F. G. Comstock, has been 
published at Hartford, Connecticut, illustrated 
by plates. It is eminently practical. 

« The moon story”? does not appear to have 
been repeated in the London journals, but from 
the tenor of the following, from the London 
Atheneum, it would seem that, after all, it was 
not so very absurd :— 


The Moon.—Some time sipce, a M. Gruithausen, of 
Munich, stated that he had*ifcontestible proofs that the 
moon is inhabited : all Europe assailed him with ridicule, 
bat he was not to be laughed out of his opinions, and has 
now republished them, in concert with a learned colleague 
and astronomer, M. Schroeter. Their common conclu- 
sions are :—First, that the vegetation on the surface of 
the moon extends to 55° S. lat., and 65° N. lat.; second. 
ly, that from the 50th degree of N. lat. to the 47th of S. 
lat, they recognise evident traces of the abode of ani- 
mated beings. They repeat that which M. Gruithausen 
formerly asserted, ‘that they perceive high roads in vari- 
ous directions, and have farther discovered a colossal edi- 
fice, nearly under the equator of our satellite. At this 
place there is an appearance of a considerable city, near 
to which they are perfectly assured of the existence of a 


— similar to that called in fortification a horn- 
work, 


Lord Erskine, speaking of animals, hesitated 
to call them brutes, and bit upon that happy 
phrase, “ the mute creation.” 

One of the most perfect specimens of alliteration, but 
a very harsh one, occurs in the fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold in the description of Venice :— 

“Statues of glass, all shiver’d ; the long file 
Of her dead doges are declined to dust.” 

One of the. best epigrams extant is contained in Bow- 

ting’s “ Specimens of the Dutch Poets.” It is taken from 


“ Could fools but feel their want of sense, 
And astrive:to earn intelli & 
They would be ‘wiser for their pains ; 
But ’t is the bane of folly ever 
To think itself supremely ‘clever, 
And thus the fool a fool remains.” 

Henry Thrale, the brewer, who is so frequently men- 
tioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, had, with Felix 
Calvert, the contract for supplying 5,000 butts of strong 
beer each, to the British troops at Boston, during the 
revolutionary war in 1775. 

The following inscription was observed by a traveller, 
on a sun-dial in Normandy :— 

SOLI SOLI SOLI. 
The meaning was probably this :—“ To the only Sun of 
the Earth.” * 

Is number singular or plural? Mr. Strutt, in his 
Church History, says :—“ The number of his (Wick- 
liff’s) followers were daily drawing'the attention of the 
church.” ' 

Hubald, of Amand in Flanders, who lived in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, composed a poem in praise of Charles 
the Bald, in which every word is said to have commenced 
with the letter C, as the initial of his patron’s name: for 
instance— 


“ Carmina Clarisone Calvi Cantate Camene.” 


We must learn to comprehend the essence of art from 
admiration of excellence, rather than from detection of 
error.—Frederick Schlegel. 


Original Letter of the Ettrick Shepherd. 


The recent death of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, reminds us that we possess, among a 
large number of autographs, a characteristic ori- 
ginal letter from him, dated “ Altrive, Sept. 24, 
1833,” addressed to a gentleman who had be- 
friended soine of his near relatives, emigrants to 
Susquehanna county, in this state. After al- 
luding to the circumstances of the members of 
fhe families of the emigrants, he says of his 
brothers :— 


“ The one has been head shepherd to Sir. James Mont- 
gomery for about thirty years, and the other to Sir Walter 
Scott for the last twenty years. And were it not that I 
am the very man that I am, ‘ the Ettrick Shepherd,’ I 
should be in America the first of them all, for I have long 
viewed, with wonder and amazement, the resources of! 
that astonishing country. But my name has now been 
so long identified with Scotland and Ettrick Forest, that 
I cannot leave them. True, my native country has been 
but a stepmother to me, though I think I have done her 
some honour. I was a poor shepherd, a very poor shep- 
herd, more than half a century ago, and I have never got 
further to this day. But I know that I can never be an 
object of pity, either to myself or any other person, being 
conscious that my soul has been endowed by my Maker 
with the powers of immortal song. I am, however, happy 
to hear from every corner of the great community of the 
west that I am more read there, and oftener reprinted, 
than any other living author. 

“ Of course 1 have no news from the wilds of Yarrow 
that can in the least interest you. We have had a fine 
season, the finest almost ever seen; by far too fine for 
me, for the influx of visiters has been beyond all bearing 
—sometimes thirty in a day, and I have had them from 
every corner of the world. It was all the Londoners who 
began this fuss, and it is utter ruination; and the worst 
thing is, that I have it not in my nature—nay, it is en- 
tirely out of my power—to be any thing but kind to 
strangers: there were seven of them did us the hon 
to stay with us six weeks this summer. ’ 

“ And now, my dear sir, I must request of you. to be 





& writer of the seventzenth century :— 
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kindly remembered.to poor sister *****, and all het pro- 





=e 
mising family; and give them this chatge from’ me, ‘this 
solemn charge, that they keep always their Jate father’s 


| character before their eyes.. That they always tell the 


plain downright truth; for though it may at the tinve 
appear to be against them, it will ultimately turn out to 
their advantage; that they reail their bibles, and join in 
the community of the Christian church. If there is a 
presbyterian church in the vicinity so much the better, 
but if not let them take'the nearest, us our doctrines of 
grace and salvation are all the same ; and they shall never 
want the prayers and the blessings of the old shepherd, 
who, alas! has nothing elst to give them. I shall expect 
to hear from you now and then.— What does P. M. stand 
for? are you a member of the American parliament ? 
“ Your highly obliged 
“ James Hogs.” 


ee 


, WARIETIES. 


Perils of Sea-Fowling.—aA father and two sons were. 
out together, and, having firmly attached their rope at 
the summit of a precipice; "descended on their usual 
occupation. Having collected as many birds and 
as they could carry, they were all three ascending aye 
rope—the eldest of the sons first, his brother a fathom 
or two below him, and the father following last. They 
had made considerable progress, when older: son, 
looking upwards, perceived the strands of the rope 
grinding against a sharp edge, of rock, and gradually 
giving way. He immediately reported the alarming 
fact. “ Will it hold together till we can gain the sum- 
mit?” asked the father. ‘It will not hold another 
minute,” was the reply; “ our triple weight is loosenin 
it rapidly!” “ Will it hold one?” said the father. “ 
is much as it can do,” replied the son ; “ even that. is bat 
doubtful.” ‘ There is then a chance, at least, of ore of 
us being saved ; draw your knife, and cut away below!” 
was the cool and intrepid order of the parent: * Exert 
yourself, you may yet escape, and live to comfort yout 
mother!” There was no time for discussion er further 
hesitation. The son looked up once more, but the ed 
of the rock was cutting its way, and the rope had near 
severed. The knife was drawn, the rope was divided, 
and his father and brother were launched into eternity? 
—Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds. 

A Short Lecture on Heads.—In one of the lunatic asy- 
lums of France, there is 2 maniac who is labouring under 
an interesting delusion. His serious im ion is, that 
he was beheaded during’ the revolution, and that another ' 
person’s head has been substituted for his own! Hypo: 
chondriacs have ere now fancied themselves hand-organs, 
articles of household furniture, or steam-engines—to say 
nothing of beasts, birds, and reptiles. Some have ima. 
gined themselves to be frogs embedded in stone; others, | 
that they were sheets of glass, and would break to pieces 
(being cracked) if they attempted to move. These are 
extreme cases; but that of the guillotined maniac applige; 
with some small variation, to a far larger class of per. 
sons than may be supposed. To meet a man, on thie 
outside of a lunatic asylum, who believes that he has 
another person’s head on his shoulders, is any thing but 
uncommon. How many of our ode-writers have believed 
that they were severally possessed of the head of Pindar? 
Where is the orator who hesitates to point to his 6wn 
individual caput as the head of Demosthenes? Scott's 
head is on a dozen pair of shoulders at leust; and there 
is more than one writer living who can boast of the iden- 
tical head of Milton. We are daily introduced to illus. 
trious members of the family of the W: ds, who 
have never yet been inside a Junatic asylam.—Court 
Journal. 

Reasoning Faculties of Birds—A gentleman had a 
goldfinch, which was chained to a perch instead of being 
kept in a cage. Its food was put into a box, resem 
a water-fountain used for cages; and the little opening, 
at which the bird was fed, had a cover loaded with léad 
to make it fall down. The bird raised this by pushin 
down a lever or handle with its bill, which raised the 
of the box; after which, 4 putting its foot on the lever, 
it could feed at leisure. He had also a redpole chained 
on a nearly similar perch; this bird fed from an 
box, without the trouble of having recourse to the 
power, like his neighbour, the goldfinch. But 
the redpole could have known nothing of the use of th 
handle, from his own experience—as his food was to bi 
got at without such trouble—yet it seems he must have 
taken notice of it,and seen that, by touching thi 
he could get at the goldfinch’s food, were he 
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reach; and this he kept in mind for the day of need; 
for, one morning when loose, and his own seed-box 
empty, he flew at once to the perch of his friend, raised 
the lid of the seed-box with his bill, and then laying hold 
of it with one foot, kept it open till he had made a good 
breakfast.» This apparently trifling circumstance clearly 
shows that birds can and do take notice of some things, 
and collect information which may be useful when needed. 
In this case, it required some time and attention to teach 
the goldfinch the use of the handle for holding up the lid 
of the box; but the redpole had watched the operation, 
and learned by observation how to do it as well as his 
friend. The following is another instance of sagacit 
in a pair of goldfinches. These little birds had built 
their nest on a small branch of an olive tree ; after hatch- 
ing their brood, the parents perceived that the weight of} 
the growing family would soon be too great for the 
strength ofthe branch which supported the nest; in fact 
it was beginning to give way. Something was to be 
done, or the nest would fall; this was evident to behold- 
ers, and equally so to the goldfinches; accordingly, they 
were observed to fasten, by asmall string they had picked 
up, the bending twig to a stronger and higher branch of; 
the tree, and thus their nest was saved.—Stanley’s Fami- 
liar History of Birds. 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


©M.Ladvocat, the French publisher, has, it is stated, 
just agreed to publish the Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, 
the Prince’ of Canino, prefaced by a volume of poems 
from the same hand. M. Ladvocat came to London to 
make the arrangement; and there can be no doubt but 
that the political revelations will be very important. 


In the Press. 


A series of Outlines from Italian Pictures, in the pos- 
session of W. G. Coesvelt, Esq. ; engraved by M. Joubert. 
—An Essay on the Education of the Eye, in Reference 
to Painting, by John Burnett; uniform with the author’s 
“ Practical Hints on Painting.’—A Metrical Translation 
of the entire Eleven Comedies of Aristophanes, by M. 
Walsh, Fellow of Trin. Col. Camb.—The School-Boy, a 
Poem, by Thomas Maude, M. A. 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Doctor, Vols. I. and II., 2d edit., post 8vo. The 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections of Newton's Principia, 8vo. 
Rudiments of Physiology, by J. Fletcher, M. D.; Part I. 
8vo. The Cabinet of Modern Art and Literary Souvenir, 
edited by A. Watts, 1836, 8vo. Simeon’s Works, 8vo. 
new edition, Part I. Analytical Index to Hope’s Essay 
on Architecture, with wood-cuts, royal 8vo. Land and 
Sea Tales, by the “Old Sailor,” 2 vols. 8vo., with Etch- 
ings. by George Cruikshank. Mrs. Austin’s Story with- 
out an End, new edition, square. Romance of History, 
India, by the Rev. H. Caunter, 3 vols. 8vo. The Life of 
Prince Talleyrand, Vols. III. and IV., 8vo. The Sister 
of Charity, the Magic Lantern, &c., by Edward Farhill, 
uate. Memoirs of Mirabeau, Vols. IIT. and IV. 8vo. 

‘ae Miller’s Jests, with copious Additions, 12mo. Japhet 
in Search of a Father, by the author of “ Peter Simple,” 
&c., 3 vols. D’Israeli’s (the younger) Vindication of the 
English Constitution, 8vo. Spirit of Chambers’s Journal, 
Vol. III.,12mo. Municipal Corporation Act, abridged, 
by R. Guppy, 18mo. Legends of the Conquest of Spain, 
forming No. III. of Miscellanies, by the author of the 
“ Ske Book.” Hood’s Comic Annual, 1836. The 
Scotish Annual, edited by W. Weir, 12mo. The Gar- 
land of Love, gathered in the Field of English Poesy, 
small 8vo. The Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh’s Disser- 
tation on Ethical Philosophy, with a Preface, by ahe Rev. 
Wm. Whewell, 8vo. The Sea, by Robert Mudie, 18mo. 


— 


Rew American Pubdlications. 


Mahmoud, a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

One in a Thousand. By the author of “ Darnley,” 
“ Richelieu,” &c. 1 vol., 50 cts. Ibid. 

Anatomy of Melancholy. Philadelphia: T. Wardle. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. From the 7th London edition, corrected and 
ware 2 vols. royal 8vo. Philad.: Desilver, Thomas 

The Young Lady’s Book of Elegant Poetry. By the 
author of * The Young Man’s Own Book.” 1 vol. 12mo. 


Same ape 
Outlines of Sacred History. 1 volame 12mo. Philad.: 


Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 
By J.P. Kunst. Harrisburgh: G. S. Peters. 

The Works of Lord Byron, Vol.I. 8vo. Library of 
Standard Literature. New York : George Dearborn. 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Silk. By F.G. 
Comstock. Hartford: W.G. Comstock. 

Lectures on Theology. By the Rev. John Dick, D. 
D., of Glasgow, with a Preface, Memoir, &c., by the 
American Editor. 2 vols. large 8vo. 


Books.—\t is most sincerely desired by the 
friends of literature that congress will see fit to 
purchase the splendid library of Count de Bour- 
toulin, now for sale in Florence, which Mr. 
Wilde has partially described. Such an oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. 

Japhet.—We shall endeavour to find space in 
our next Journal for the concluding chapter of 
Japhet, just received. 

Silliman’s Journal.—The last number of this 
excelent work is an admirable one ; it contains 
several popular articles. 

National Portrait Gallery.—T wo more num- 
bers are on our table; one contains the first 
portrait ever published, and a very good bio- 
graphy, of John Dickinson, the celebrated author 
of “ the Farmer’s Letters,” &c. The work in- 
creases in interest as it grows in size. 


COMMUNICATION. 
Dr. Parrish’s Work on Hernia, &c. 


The extreme importance of the subjects treat- 
ed in this volume, and the extensive, experience 
of the author, cannot fail to interegt every man 
connected with the medical profession. Inde- 
pendent of a very extended private practice, 
during a period of nearly thirty years, Dr. Parrish 
was, for a long time, surgeon to both the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital and the Almshouse Infirmary. 
The practical information derived from these 
various sources is judiciously embodied in the 
above work, which, as a record of facts from an 
unquestionable source, should be consulted and 
studied by every surgeon. 

M. 
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REMITTANCES. 


. Feb. 2,—J. C. Hatch, New Preston, Ct. 

“  3,—Saml. D. Alexander, Princeton, N. J. 
Jan. 1,—Lieut. Thos. B. Arden, Ft. Gibson, A. T. 

“ 22,—Oscar L. Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

“ 26,—John Ballard, Toronto, U. C. 

Feb. 4,—Wm. Redin, Georgetown, D. C. 
Jan. 28,—E. A. Brush, Detroit, M. T. 

Feb. 1,—D.S. Morgan, Fancy Hill, Va. 
Jan. 10,—Joel White, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Feb. 3.—N. Leavenworth, Bennington, Vt. 
Feb. 3,—A. M. Harrison, Wilmington, Va. 
Jan. 30,—W. A. Thomas, Callands, Va. 
Feb. 5,—John Hyde, P. M., Norwich, Ct. 
Jan. —Adam Peters, Zanesville, O. 

“* 26—Wa. Bell, Jr., Greensboro’. Ala. 
Feb. 6,—Charles M. Watson, Port Kent, N. Y. 

*  3,—John Smith, Brookfield, Vt. 

Jan. 26,—F. B. Feilde, Penetauguishene, U. C. 

“ 12,—Joseph Ormrod, Boonesville, Mo. (Club.) 
18,—Lieut. Wm. Chapman, Ft Howard, M. T. 
31,—Hanson L. Penn, Georgetown, O. 
20,—John J. Hardin, Jacksonville, Ill. 

“ 22,.—Stearns Fisher, Treaty Ground, A. Ty. 
Dec, 28,—R. Cruikshanks, Georgetown, D. C. 
Feb. 6,—N. H. Swayne, Columbus, O. 

“ 6,—Thos. Eaton, P. M., Bath, Me. 

Jan. 28,—Jos. A. Smith, P. M., Schoolcrast, M. T. 
Feb. 5,—Benj. Swan, Jr., P. M., Woodstock, Vt. 
Jan. 20,—Robt. W. M‘Murtray, Livingston, Miss. 

“ 29,—L. Gex, P. M., New Harmopy, Ia. 

Feb. 2,—James Ruthven & Co., Hamilton, U; C. 

“  3,—John B. Gallie, Savannah, Ga. 


: 


“ 





Key & Biddle. 
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Jan. 23,—Wm. Watts Jones, Somerville, Te. 
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